THE   EXILE-WOBLD   OF   LONDON

and by his extraordinary eloquence. He had a nohle
voice ; and he talked a kind of thrilling English, com-
pounded for the most part of the language used in the
English Bihle and in Shakespeare: a style that seemed
to lift the listener into a higher atmosphere than that
of the ordinary London life. But Society, as it is
called, took little or no account of Kossuth. The
leaders of political parties on both sides were disposed
to fight shy of him, if I may use that colloquial expres-
sion, and were unwilling to give any offence to the
Austrian Government; and Lord Palmerston in par-
ticular was determined not to commit himself by any
outward marks of homage to the Hungarian exile. But
with Garibaldi things were quite different. The leaders of
Society rushed at him, the chief members of both political
parties competed with each other for the honour of
entertaining him* The cause of Italy was just then
very popular in London; and the Pope was very un-
popular. Garibaldi was welcomed in one coterie as the
man who had led the thousand of Marsala to the ex-
pulsion of the Bourbon king from Naples; and by
another coterie as the man who, in the name of United
Italy, had invaded the dominions of the Pope. Only
the Irish and the Catholics generally held aloof from
him; and it need hardly be said that the Irish did not
count for very much in London Society. Dukes and mar-
quises and prelates, princesses, duchesses and countesses,
bankers and millionaires, popular leaders and popular
preachers, vied with each other for the honour of enter-
taining him; and his particular friends did not allow him
to stay long enough in. the country to wear his welcome
out. I made the acquaintance of Garibaldi when he was
staying for a few days at the country house in the Isle
of Wight of the late Mr. Seeley, who was then one of
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